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It is not likely that Sidney was deceived by the
specious talk of Don John, who certainly was brave
in his own way, but, as Sidney was well aware, by
no means high-minded. Just now, however, Don
John was deceiving many who had much wider
experience than his visitor. With silver speech and
golden coin he was beguiling the Flemings and
others, all but those sturdy Hollanders who main-
tained their faith in William of Orange, into such
misreading of the "pacification of Ghent" as would
place them at his mercy and prepare for the formal
and splendid entry into Brussels which he was to
make on the ist of May, before Sidney had returned
from his journey to the south.

Proceeding to Heidelberg, the capital of the
Palatinate, which he reached on the ijth or i8th of
March, Sidney found that the Elector Lewis was
absent; but he spent a few days with Lewis's
brother, Count John Casimir, to whom he conveyed
a private letter from the Earl of Leicester, as well
as more official messages from Queen Elizabeth
and her Council. John Casimir, being a Calvinist
like his father, was thought better of in England
than the Lutheran Lewis. Sidney was commis-
sioned to urge him to waive his scruples so far as to
live at peace with his brother, and to do his share
towards putting an end to the feud among Protes-
tants which was a scandal to both sects and a source
of danger to the cause of religion. In letters that
he wrote from Heidelberg to Lord Burghley and
Sir Francis Walsingham, Sidney reported that he
feared the "jar" would continue, but'that there was